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Every Other Sunday. 


EVE’S APPLE. 
BY ELIZABETH ABBOTT RAND. 


ee dusky fizures crouched 
on the piazza roof, — Jack, Rob, 
and Eve, —.and three pairs of 
snapping black eyes peered 
down into the fairyland below. 
It was a fairyland indeed. Gay 
Japanese lanterns swung from 
the trees, dashes of brilliancy from the drawing- 
room lights streaming through the draperies 
“quivered. and danced on the greensward, and 
under the nodding tassels of a Northern pine sat 
the fine city orchestra hired for the occasion. 

“Tt ’s right-down mean of Pa to treat us ’s if 
we were yearlings, and keep us cooped upstairs 
all the evening!” growled Jack. 

He had been in a very disconsolate mood 
ever since breakfast, when his father had said, 
“My son, neither you nor the children are yet 
of sufficient age to attend evening festivities. 
You will therefore retire at your usual bedtime 
to-night.” 

Jack scowled, and kicked the table-leg, — that 
table-leg was well scarred witle the marks of 
Jack’s boots ; but there was no help for it, neither 
was there for Jack. His father’s will was law, — 
a law of the Medes and Persians; and though 
Jack scowled, he said nothing. He deeply re- 
sented being classed with Rob and Eve. ‘‘ Early 
to bed” might be the proper thing for them; but 
he had celebrated fourteen birthdays, and assur- 
edly he should be allowed to attend a jollification 
in his own father’s house. 

All that day he stormed around the house like 
a young thunder-cloud, followed at a respectful 
distance by Rob and Eve. They were not dis- 
appointed at not receiving an invitation, for they 
had expected none. They were glad to be 
allowed to watch the preparations, to measure 
the huge casks of ice-cream, to count the darky 
waiters and the twisted instruments of the 
musicians, and, best of all, to hover round the 
kitchen door, grateful for ‘‘ nub’’ ends of frosted 
cake. 

“JT may n’t have a regular invite,” mumbled 
Jack, as he munched a ‘‘ nub” end that Rob had 
offered as tribute to his elder brother, “ but I’m 
going to see the fun all the samee out on the 
piazza roof, you know, after dark.” 

Rob was easily persuaded to join him, and so, 
for the matter o’ that, was Eve. She was as 
much of a romp as her brothers, — almost her 
only companions for the greater part of the year. 
When the cuckoo in their great-great-grand- 
mother’s clock sang eight feeble notes, the chil- 
dren crept out on the creaking piazza roof to 
watch the early arrival of the guests at this 
entertainment of their father’s. 

A very mean bird had twittered that Judge 
Lemont was running for a political office, and 
that he hoped to catch it by the aid of the extra 
votes which this reception to his townspeople 
would win for him. 

At last the looked-for night had arrived, and 
with it folks from far and near, in spite of the 
mean little bird’s song. From the glittering 
throats of the orchestra pealed forth the strains 
of a lively march. 

“Oh, boys,’’ sighed Eve, “ that’s the signal 
for supper! Only “think of the goodies! ”’ 

“Little good those goodies ’Il do us!” murmured 
Rob. “All we have to eat is that basket of small 
green apples that father hired me to pick up off 
the lawn to-day.”’ 


“ Apples! Whe-ew!” whistled Jack under 
his breath. “Bring ’em here, my boy, and we ’ll 
have a shot at the band.” 

When Rob crept back over the creaking piazza 
roof, the puffing musicians had laid aside their 
instruments. Cool green salads and pyramids of 
ices were being served to them, preparatory to 
their grand musical finale and their departure for 
the city in the last evening train. 

Eve had taken a bite from a tiny, unattractive 
green apple, when Jack whispered, — 

‘¢See that old German in the corner, with 


his trumpet leaning against the railing? The 
one who hits it is the best fellow. One, two, 
three, — go !”’ 


Three apples fell, and one of ‘them rattled into 
the flaring mouth of the French horn and rolled 
down its curves. 

“« Which was the best fellow?” demanded Eve. 
“JT think that apple was either mine or yours, 
Jack.”’ 

“Can’t tell but we’ll all enjoy the fun when 
the fellow tries to play,’’ said Jack. 

‘¢ Why, can’t he play?” 

“Course not, you goosie, ‘less he has the 
brightness to tip that trumpet upside down and 
jiggle the apple out.” 

At last the collation was ended. The German, 
smacking his lips over angel-cake, took the be- 
loved horn into his arms. In the music that 
followed he had an important solo. Already the 
violins hummed a plaintive accompaniment. The 
German threw back his grizzly head and raised 
the horn to his mouth. Not a note came forth. 
Puzzled, he squinted as far down the curves as 
his dim eyes could see. 


“Johnny Schmoker, Johnny Schmoker, 
Ich kann spielen, ich kann spielen, 
Ich kann spiel’, mein kleiner Pfeifer, 
Pila-wila-wink, this is my Pfeifer,” 
hummed naughty Jack under his breath. Rob 
snickered, but Eve bent over the railing with a 
very troubled expression in her black eyes. 

The conductor scowled. Tap! tap! clicked 
his impatient baton. Again the German raised 
his horn, and still again the sweet old notes 
refused to come. 

“No pay,” the conductor growled at the Ger- 
man, who was still peering down his instrument. 
The baton waved again, and the rest of the 
orchestra dashed into a wild frenzy of Wagnerian 
music. 

“That Deutcher was blown up, even if his 
trumpet was n’t,” laughed the boys, as they stole 
back over the creaking tin roof just the very 
moment when the cuckoo in the tall clock gave 
its twelve feeble chirps. 

“‘T pitied the poor fellow,” said Eve. “It wasn’t 
very much fun for him. Good-night, boys.” 

Next morning, after a late breakfast on the 
remains of the evening feast, the young folks 
played halma on the lawn. 

“Who’s papa got in the library?” Eve asked, 
her nimble fingers jumping one of her men clear 
across the board. 

“Probably some old tramp or other,” 
Jack, studying out an important move. 

“T think he’s a cyclopedia-man. He chatters 
like one,” cried Rob. 

“ Why, it’s our German,” Eve exclaimed ex- 
citedly, pointing to the long windows of her 
father’s library. The frisky wind swept aside 
the lace draperies and showed the grizzled head 
of the old musician, his glittering horn in his 
arms, and at his feet a shaggy dog, who winked 
knowingly at a blue-bottle swinging on the 
curtain. 


mused 


“TI believe,” said Eve, looking very much 
alarmed, — “I believe he’s come to arrest us for 
spoiling his music.” 

‘*Oh, pshaw! But perhaps we ’d better move 
a little nearer, so’s to hear what he’s saying.” 
And Jack slouched toward the window. 

A high, nervous voice rasped on the summer 
air, — 

“ An’ eran already now my museec is 
spoiled, and I is loosed from my band, an’ I have 
not vere to come.” 

Then there was an anxious pause. 


‘*T am exceedingly sorry you have lost your 
position.’ It was the Judge’s cold, calm voice 
speaking. The Judge was a just man, but the 


quality of mercy was very much “ strained ’’ in 
his disposition. ‘‘I am under no obligation to 
give you money. J did not place an apple in 
your instrument, nor did I cause it to be placed 
there. Perhaps it fell from a tree. As for the 
bite, a robin might have sampled it. I paid the 
orchestra for their music. My duty ends there.” 


“ A bite!” Eve shuddered at the words, and 
clasped Jack’s arm. “Oh, boys, it was my 
apple!” | 2 


“Nevertheless already,” quavered the Ger- 
man’s voice, “the trees around me were the 
forever green trees, and they grow no apples. 
An’ the bite? Ah, no, it was not a robin’s. Vat 
is that now, a robin’s bite? They are prirts of 
human teeth. Somebody did throw the apple 
therein. I did discover it by a crooked wire.”’ 

‘* Because a mysterious apple has crept into 
your instrument, you call on me to pay you a few 
dollars. Well, my good fellow, if I conducted 
all my affairs on that principle, I could not have 
money enough to pay my fare to the poorhouse. 
Good-morning, sir;” and the Judge bowed the 
old German out of the door. 

Trumpet under his arm, and the little dog fol- 
lowing at his heels, the disheartened musician 
shuffled slowly down the driveway. The Judge 
watched him from the window. “ Another 
fraud,” he muttered. ‘“ Who’ll be the next?” 

‘‘ Fiddlededee ! ’’ sighed Rob; ‘here ’s a go!” 

His elder brother rattled ae halma-men un- 
easily. Eve sobbed. 

‘IT must go and tell papa all about my green 
apple,” she cried. 

“We'll have to subsist on bread and water and 
lectures for a week, if you do,’’ growled Jack. 

When Eve returned from a long half-hour’s 
interview with the Judge, her eyes were very 
red. Her sympathizing brothers carried her off 
to the hay-loft —their refuge in time of trouble 
—to hear her report. They could hardly believe 
their ears. No trip to Mt. Desert that summer, 
and all their pin-money for three months to be 
paid over to the German! 

“Papa ’s going to hunt him up. He lives in 
the city, and his name is Adam Markoprank; 
and we ’ve all got to apologize to him,” Eve 
announced. 

‘* No pin-money and no Mt. Desert!” growled 
Jack. ‘“That’s a pleasing prospect !” 

“Wish we had minded Father, and gone to 
bed early. My head aches like everything,” 
cried Rob. 

“ And I wish,” sighed Eve, ‘“ that we never had 
thought of throwing apples. Somehow or other 
you ‘always have to pay for being bad.”’ 

The next day their father sipped his Mocha as 
he read the morning news. 

“Well, well, well!” he exclaimed, laying down 
his paper. “Listen to this, children: ‘As an 
unknown man, a German, was boarding the 
Highland train yesterday noon, he slipped from 


~ 


a 
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the platform, sustaining a fracture of the thigh. 
He carried a French horn, and a small dog 
seemed to be following him. At last accounts he 
was unconscious. City Hospital.’ ”’ 

“ Oh, it’s my German,” moaned Eve, “and I 
have killed him with that miserable little green 
apple.” 

The Judge smiled grimly. 

“ Hardly that,’’ he said. “I’m going to town 
to-day, and I’l] hunt him up. In one way we 
are responsible for his misfortune.’’ 

When Judge Lemont left the house, he carried 
Eve’s purse, containing whatever money the chil- 
dren could find in their pockets, together with a 
piece of angel-cake from Jack, a mutton-bone for 
the dog from Rob, and a box of dainties put up 
by Eve herself. It was a queer load for Judge 


Lemont to carry; but he did it gladly, for: 


somehow “mercy had seasoned justice” in his 
heart. He found Adam at the hospital, and 
his kind words brought tears to the German’s 
eyes. 

When .Adam was sufficiently recovered, he 
went as temporary assistant-gardener to the 
Judge’s place; and many a good time old Adam 
had with the children in the Lemont orchards. 

When the hot August weather came, the young 
folks sighed for the breezes of Mt. Desert. Surely 
the punishment of a scorching summer at home 
was burned into their hearts; and often mischief 
or thoughtless roguery was checked by its mem- 
ory. On passing the long rows of ‘jaw-breakers ” 
in the shop windows they would sigh for their 
forfeited pin-money. It was excellent discipline, 
and Judge Lemont knew it. Especially toward 
the close of vacation were the boys restless and 
lonely. 

“Oh, pshaw!’’ growled Jack, “we never have 
any good of Eve now. She’s always off reading 
to Adam!” 

But Eve was trying hard to atone for the harm 
brought about by her little green apple. 


TALKING IN THEIR SLEEP. 


“You think I am dead,” 
The apple-tree said, 
* Because I have never a leaf to show ; 
Because I stoop, 
And my branches droop, 
And the dull gray mosses over me grow! - 
But I’m alive in trunk and shoot; 
The buds of next May 
I fold away, — 
But I pity the withered grass at my root.” 


“You think I am dead,” 

The quick grass said, : 
“Because I have parted with stem and blade! 

But under the ground 

IT am safe and sound, 
With the snow’s thick blanket over me laid. 
I’m all alive, and ready to shoot 

Should the Spring of the year 

Come dancing here, — 
But I pity the flower without branch or root.” 


“ You think I am dead,” 

A soft voice said, 
“Because not a branch or root I own! 

I never have died, 

But close I hide 
In a plumy seed that the wind has sown. 
Patient I wait through the long winter hours ; 

You will see me again, — 

* I shall laugh at you then 
Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers!” 
— Selected. 
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History and Biography. 


SOLOMON WILLARD, THE BUILDER 
OF BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 


BY LYMAN CLARK, 


SoLomon WILLARD was born in Petersham, 
1783. His parents were William and Catharine 
(Wilde) Willard, and Rey. Dr. Samuel Willard, 
the blind preacher, was his brother. The early 
life of Solomon was passed on his father’s farm, 
rainy days being usually spent in the carpenter’s 
shop. He went to school at a_ schoolhouse 
near by. 

Soon after he was twenty-one years of age 
he went to Boston, — not, as so many vo now, to 
be a clerk ; he went down to the wharf and en- 
gaged with a man who gave him a broad-axe 
with which to fit piles for wharf-making, and 
paid him fifty cents a day, with board. The man 
taught him, as Solomon said, one good lesson, — 
to keep his broad-axe sharp. The young man 
worked with his brains as well as his hands, the 
brains helping the hands all through life. He 
bought books on perspective drawing, architec- 
ture, an encyclopedia, and attended an academy 
of drawing. Then he joined the Atheneum and 
studied anatomy, buying some illustrative appara- 
tus. This helped him in wood-carving. A large 
bust of Washington was carved for a seventy-four 
gun ship named “The Washington.” An eagle 
was carved for the Custom House, and a model 
made of the Capitol buildings at Washington. 
Then we learn that geology, chemistry, and 
French were studied. The busy student and 
worker invented the hot-air furnace. 

The building of Bunker Hill Monument was 
proposed to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
Independence. Solomon Willard joined the 
association which was formed to do the work, 
furnished a design for the monument, and for 
fifteen years superintended the work of building. 
No pay for services was wanted, but a small al- 
lowance was made for expenses. He examined 
the hills about Boston, and chose Quincy as the 
place to get granite. There the first railway of 
the country was built, worked by horse-power, to 
carry the stone to the water side, from which it 
was taken by boat to Charlestown. The busi- 
ness was managed so well that the monument 
was finished, from foundation to capstone, for 
about a hundred thousand dollars. The shape 
and dimensions of every stone were shown in the 
plan, and the weight of the whole calculated. 

When an old man, Solomon Willard built a 
schoolhouse in Quincy, which was named the 
Willard schoolhouse. He worked on this, as he 
did upon the monument, without charge, and 
provided some of the furnishing at his own ex- 
pense. He planned a road to improve a part of 
the town. Being fond of boys, he would collect a 
party of them and clean up some road, then give 
them a treat for helping him. Being unmarried 
he had no children of his own, but made friends 
with the boys upon the streets. Solomon Willard 
died Feb. 16, 1861. The war was just begun. 
He was much discouraged at the prospect. 

On the morning of his death a friend called. 
They talked about the war, and things seemed so 
bad that the old man wept to think of the country 
going to ruin. His landlady called him to break- 
fast ; he arose to go and take his seat at the 
table, but fell and breathed his last, thinking of 
what seemed to him the ruin of that which he 
had loved so faithfully, —his country. 


When the readers of Every OTHER SUNDAY 
go to visit the monument, it will be well for 
them to remember that it was built by a good 
man who was a friend of children, who also 
built a schoolhouse to help boys and girls to 
get an education. 


THE FIRST SNOWDROP. 
BY CARO A. DUGAN. 


Marcu winds toss the great pine branches, 
March snows linger “neath their shade ; 
Near them, in the open sunlight, 
Strays a little fair-haired maid. 


In a sunny, sheltered hollow 
She has found at last a prize; 

Eagerly she bends above it, 
With a glad light in her eyes. 


’*Mid its leaves, so green and slender, 
Pricking upward through the sod, 
Stands revealed a fair white snowdrop, 

Like a tender thought of God. 


Stormy winds of March unheeding, 
Lightly on its stem it swings. 

Long the child stands gazing, smiling, 
Then with sudden thought she brings 


Branch of pine and crumpled oak-leayes, — 
Hands as full as they can hold; 

Carefully she shields the snowdrop, 
“Test the dear flower should take cold.” 


As she works, a joyous carol 

Doth the little maiden sing, 
Giving all a child’s glad welcome 

To the first sweet flower of spring. 


CHILD LONGINGS. 


Translated from the German for Every OTHER 
Sunpay by Mary L. Coss. 


Upwarps, upwards, would I fly 

To my Father’s house above, 

Where the heavenly winds are blowing, 
Where the heavenly heights are glowing, 
Where the angels sing his love. 


Had I wings, O had I wings, 

I would fly to his abode! 

Over valley, sea, and fountain, 
Over highest earthly mountain, 
Would I take my heavenward road. 


Still and blessed, as did Mary, 

Would I sit at Jesus’ feet ; 

Or, contented, kneel anear him, 
Listen to him, and revere him, 

See him ever near and sweet. 


O what golden times of blessing 
When he walked upon the earth! 

All the weary road was brightened, 
And men’s daily cares were lightened ; 
Gladness in their souls had birth. 


Another lot is now our portion ; 
Jesus we no longer see; 

Yet he calls us, yet he leads us, 
Yet his loving words persuade us 
His true followers we may be. 


As the dove, with flight unerring, 
Hastens to its rocky height, 

So my soul, its low aims leaving, 
Soars aloft, the ether cleaving, 
To the Home of life and light, 
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Our Letter-Bor. 


Tue Editor has received correct answers to the 
enigmas from Minnie Baker, Alice Colburn, and 
Margorie Allen. Alice Colburn and Edith Ram- 
age sent full answers to the Bible questions, which 
show careful study. We wish we had room to 
print them.. The four little girls who sent enig- 
mas and asked to have them printed in the same 
paper, forgot to send answers also. As they only 
signed their initials we cannot write to them, and 
they will have to wait for the Hditor to find time 
to puzzle out the answers. 

; HioLyoKE, Mass. 

Drar Mr. Eprror, —I am twelve years old, and go 


to the Unitarian Church and Sunday-school. I receive 
the Every OrHer Sunpay, and enjoy it very much. I 
try to get out the enigmas and Bible questions. Holyoke 


is quite a large city. I was born here, and have always 
lived here. 

There has been visiting this city a show called the 
“Japanese Village.” As you enter the hall, which is 
trimmed beautifully with lanterns and fans, all of Japanese 
description, you see booths; in each is a Japanese at work. 
The first you meet on the right is a jeweller, who ham- 
mers money and silver into different shapes with his 
curious tools. A merchant is next to him, who sells fans, 
lanterns, dolls, ete. An embroiderer comes next, who 
works on silk and satin. On the left is a potter, who 
makes little jars and vases in a very few minutes. He 
does it very rapidly and perfectly. In the next booth is 
a painter. He paints very quickly; but I think he would 
paint better if he took more pains and did it slower. 
Next to that is a table on which candy is sold. On the 
stage is a phonograph, Punch-and-Judy Show, and a 
piano. There was given away to the boy or girl who 
could get the most words out of ‘‘Japanese Village ”’ a 
solitaire. diamond ring; a gold watch and an easy-chair 
to the ones who came the nearest to the correct number of 
kernels of corn in a glass jar, All scholars who went 
last Saturday, which was the last day, received a fan. 
I think I have written quite a long letter, but hope it is 
not too long to be printed. 


Your devoted reader, 
EpitH RAMAGE. 


East Brewster, Mass. 
Mr. Eprtor: 

Dear Sir, —I am a little girl eleven years old. I 
go to the Unitarian Sunday-school, and love my pastor, 
superintendent, and teacher very much, Our superin- 
tendent gives pictures for prizes for not being absent for 
six months. Last Sunday one scholar received two, 
because she had not been absent for a whole year. I 
hope I will be as smart this year. 


Tina speaks of her kitten named Buff. I am living: 
with my auntie now, and we have three, named Malltie, : 


Major, and Midnight. Midnight is all black, but has one 
white whisker. Major has double fore- -paws. He is very 
Jarge and handsome, and wears a collar with his name 
marked on it. He is like Tina’s Buff, with white breast 
and paws. Madam Maltie is pure Maltese, and is the 
mother of Midnight. 


Yours respectfully, 
Minnie M. BAKER. 


ENIGMA XXVIL. 


My first is in rose, but not in plant; 
My second is in top, and also in spot; 
My third is in love, but not in like; 
My fourth is in verse, but not in stanza; 
My fifth is in Kate, but not in Sally. 
My whole is what every one must have to bake 
with. 
Minnis M. Baxer. 


ENIGMA XXVIII. 


I am composed of fourteen letters. 
My 1, 14, 7, 5, is a coin. 

My 8, 14, 3, is a number. 

My 12, 9, 5, is a deep hole. 

My 6, 7, 8, is an insect. 

My 2, 6, 5, is a grain. 

My 4, 8, 9, 13, 14, is a set of steps. 
My 10, 11, is the reverse of yes. 
My whole is the name of a city. 


Marcorig ALLEN. 
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ENIGMA XXIX. 


I am composed of twenty-five letters. 

My 19, 5, 17, 12, is a kind of house. 

My 20, 2, 22, 4, 14, is a very high lawyer. 

My 3, 11, 13, is a certain number of hours. 

My 15, 24, 11, 6, is a vegetable which grows on a 
vine, 

My 25, 11, 8, 16, is a tropical fruit. 

My 1, 18, 10, 17, is one of Christ’s disciples. 

My 12, 7, is a preposition, 

My 9, 21, 23, is a small steamboat. 

My whole is one of Christ’s sayings. 


ALICE COLBURN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 18. 


Enigma XXIV. In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth. 

Enigma XXV. George Washington. 

Enigma XX VI. Immaculée Conception. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


9. See 1 Sam. xvii. 82-87. 
10. See 2 Sam. xviii. 9-17, 
ll. Sce 1 Kings iv. 22-30. 


For Woungest Weaders, 


GRACE’S CLASS. 
BY LUCY FLORENCE YOUNG. 


gai children had just 

¥/ come in from recess, 
and each little head 
was bent busily over 
its book. There were 
black heads and light 
heads, brown heads 
and red heads; chil- 
dren well dressed, and children whose clothes 
showed much careful mending, and even 
some whose pants and jackets seemed past 
recovery. All were members of the Primary 
school in a dear country village where there 
was no distinction of color or rank, and 
where all the children played together, 
sat side by side at school, and were taught 
by a gentle teacher who loved them all 
alike. 

The teacher moved quietly among them, 
helping first one child and then another as 
a little hand was raised with some question. 
This was the five minutes’ study-time, when 
each child was expected to be very busy in 
the quiet before the recitations began again. 
And they were busy, especially the members 
of one class who were expecting to be called 
every minute. 

‘‘Grace’s class in spelling,” called the 
teacher, as she moved toward her desk and 
struck a bell. 

A dozen boys and girls rose and stood in 
the aisle by their desks. 

“One,” called the teacher. The children 
placed their books on their heads, and then 
put their hands behind them. 

‘* Two,” called the teacher. The class 
came forward and stood in line, every head 
up and every book safely balanced. 


Grace stood at the head. She was a good 
speller, and had kept her place there for 
weeks. Her mates had nearly given up all 
hope of getting above her, and were quite 
content to go up and down, never reaching 
any higher than “number two;”’ and so 
the class had come to. be called ** Grace’s 
class.” . 

‘¢ What, —- where, — window, — floor,” 
began the teacher. The words were given 
out and spelled with but few failures and 
little change of place from the top to the 
bottom of the class. 

‘* Speak,” continued the teacher, GRIN 
at the head again. 

‘« §-p-e-e-k, speak,” said Grace, with 
confidence. 

‘¢ Next,” said the teacher quietly, looking 
much surprised. 

‘¢ S-p-e-k-e,” tried the next pupil, with 
a startled look that a word should pass 
Grace. ras 

‘““The next,” said the teacher, smiling ; 
and the next spelled it wrong, and the next. 
That poor little word was never spelled so 
many ways before. Each child seemed to 
think that if Grace had missed it, it must 
be spelled. in some wonderful way, and so a 
wonderful way they tried. It was passed 
on and on, and at last reached little Jennie, 
who stood four from the foot. 

‘¢S-p-e-a-k, speak,” said Jennie in a low 
voice, really frightened that she was to go 
to the head. 

‘¢ Correct!” exclaimed the teacher; and 
in the general astonishment three books lost 
their balance and fell to the floor. 

‘*Take your place at the head, Jennie 

dear,” she continued. ‘You have done 
well.” As Jennie moved slowly and tim- 
idly to that unaccustomed place for her, the 
teacher looked at Grace and thought she 
saw an expression on her face which she 
was sorry to see. Grace was looking down 
soberly ; and the teacher thought, ‘‘ She 
does not like to have Jennie go above her, 
and may be unkind to her after school, I 
fear.” : 
There was a moment’s pause as the 
teacher stopped to think; and then she 
said brightly, ‘‘ That was a troublesome 
word, Grace; but I hope you will not be 
unhappy about it and make Jennie feel 
bad.” 

‘¢ Why, I’m real glad she got above me!” 
exclaimed Grace, quickly, lifting her large 
blue eyes, sparkling with animation. 

And her teacher read in them such honest 

pleasure and kindly thought that her own 
eyes filled with tears as she said, ‘‘ That 
is right, Grace;” and in her heart was 
the prayer that her little scholar might 
always keep that generous, magnanimous 
spirit. 
A few more words were given out and 
spelled correctly, and then, with heads up 
and -books balanced, the class filed back to 
their seats. 
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THE THREE ARCH-ANGELS WITH YOUNG TOBIAS. 


“So they went forth both, and the young man’s dog with them.” 


Tue story of Tobias is told in the Apocryphal book of Tobit. Tobit and his family were captive Jews living in Nineveh. Tobit 


became old and blind, and seeing his end approaching he sent his only son, Tobias, to Media, to get there some money that was to be 


his inheritance; and also counselled him to get a wife there of his own people. The angel Raphael, who appeared to them as one of 
Ss peo} S l 


their own race, went with him as his guide. On the way Tobias caught a fish, and the angel counselled him to save the entrails, 
telling him that the gall of a fish would cure blindness, and that by burning the heart and liver, evil spirits could be driven away. 
Tobias reached his destination safely. He found a fair maid for his wife, from whom, by the instruction of the angel, he drove an evil 
spirit that had before tormented her; and on their return home he cured his father’s blindness. 

The painter of the picture above, an unknown Florentine of the fifteenth century, has used an artist’s license and given Tobias 
three angelic guides instead of one. Raphael, the guardian angel, leads Tobias by one hand, carrying in the other a dish containing 
the entrails of the fish. Saint Gabriel walks on the other side of Tobias; he is to be known by the lilies he generally carries. Saint 
Michael, the ‘‘ captain-general of the host of heaven,” goes a little in advance, bearing a sword. He was considered the special pro- 
tector of the Hebrew people. With such heavenly guides it is no wonder that Tobias made his journey in safety. 
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AN HASTER BELL 


A PRIMARY 


By Kare L. Brown and Erizasrrn U. EmErson. 


Pussy WI LLow. - HEPATrica. 


VIOLET. W AKEROBIN. 


Child with 


Cross. 


Opening 
Speaker. 
Child with Star. aes 


SONG. 


CLASS EXERCISE FOR TWELVE CHILDREN. 


¢ 
DANDELION. MAYFLOWER. 
BLooproot. SAXIFRAGE. 


Child with Butterfly. 


AN arcH decorated with greens and flowers, may be erected in the centre of the platform. From the centre of this arch a large 


floral bell is suspended, hung inside with small bells. 


Eight long strips of satin ribbon are fastened to the edge of the bell. If 


preferred, the arch may be omitted, and the bell hung to the ceiling. 
care should be taken that the bell be swung evenly to and fro in time with the music. 
colors to correspond with the flower represented. 


OPENING RECITATION. 
[ Child advances to the centre, in front of the bell. 


Pussy WILLow. 


I, Pussy Willow, first my tale will tell, 
I first. will ring the joyous Easter bell. 
T come a little stranger-guest to town, 
My dress of Quaker gray, my hood of brown. 
[Takes ribbon and sways the bell.] 

Chime, Easter bells, your sweetest changes play ! 
I usher in earth’s Resurrection Day. 

[Retires to position indicated on the illustration. ] 


The snow has fled away, 

The little streams run free ; 
The sky calls back its blue, 
The bud swells on the tree. 


I hear a far off song, 

A bluebird’s happy voice, 
He calls the sleeping flowers, 
He sings: “ Rejoice! rejoice! 


HEpatica. 
Ah! Pussy, you were first to come, ’tis true, 
But here ’s Hepatica in robe of blue. 
I heard the bluebird’s sweet and wandering note ; 
I rose and tied my fur about my throat. 

[ Chimes the bell. ] 
Chime, Easter bells, your sweetest changes play ! 
I, too, will greet earth’s Resurrection Day. 
[Retires to left. 

Saxifrage and Bloodroot advance. | 


“Come, hurry, darling ones, 
The spring is on her way ; 
Come, Pussy Willow, dear, 
And Dandelion, gay. 


‘In suit of gold and green, 
My Daffodil, spring up ; 

And where’s sweet Violet 
And laughing Buttercup ?” SaenAG 


T come from lonely hillsides 


In the carol, when the eight flowers are chiming the bell, great 


‘¢ Come, hurry, darling ones, 
The spring is on her way ; 
The green earth laughs to see 
Her Resurrection Day.” 
[Passes from platform.| 


The Easter morn to greet, 

In the face of rocky ledges 

I set my tiny feet ; 

And I bring with me the Bloodroot, 
A bashful maiden, sweet. 


The children may be dressed in white, or in 


BLOoODROOT. 


With brave Saxifrage to lead me, 
T, Bloodroot, hasten down, 
In my spring-robes, white and shining, 
And my lustrous golden crown ; 
We come, a rustic princess, 
And a prince of high renown. 
[Advance together to the bell.| 


Chime, Easter bells, your sweetest changes play ! 
We, too, will greet earth’s Resurrection Day. 
[ Retire to right.] 


Vioter. 


Under the sky when the bluebirds sing, 
A springtide rapture of voice and wing, 
Under the sky do blue eyes spring. 


Blue eyes like jewels are thickly set, 
Eyes with crystal teardrops wet ; 


Under the sky, blooms violet. 
. [Advances to bell. 


Chime, Easter bells, your sweetest changes play! 
I, too, will greet earth’s Resurrection Day. > 
[Retires to lef.) _ 


MAYFLOWER. 


Under the leaves in lonely places, 
Peep the sweetest little faces; — 
Pink and white in slumber flushing, 
Rosy-red in their soft blushing ; 
Darling Mayflowers, babes of spring, 
We the Easter bell would ring. 
[Advances to bell.] 


Chime, Easter bells, your sweetest changes play ! 
We, too, will greet earth’s Resurrection Day. 
[Retires to right.] 


Kate L. Brown. 


Allegro moderato. 
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WAKEROBIN. 


I spring from the meadows, dank, 
From the river’s lonely bank, 
Where the reeds grow, tall and rank. 
Wakerobin too, shall sing 
To usher in the spring. 
[Advances to bell.| 


Chime, Easter bells, your sweetest changes play ! 


I, too, will greet earth’s Resurrection Day. 


CAROL,—EASTER BELLS. 


DANDELION. 
Tn a skirt all gay and yellow, 
Comes a jolly little fellow, 
Loved of children and of brown bee. 
He is seen 
Neath the grasses gayly nodding, 
By the roadside gravely plodding, 
Comes the Dandelion, bold fellow, 


! In his overcoat of green. [Advances to bell.] 


Chime, Easter bells, your sweetest changes play ! 
I, too, will greet earth’s Resurrection Day. 


[All the flowers advance to the bell and take the ribbons. | 


EvizasetH U. Emerson. 
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[Resume places. ] 


CHILD WITH A GILT STAR. 


} q O’er a stable, rude and lowly, 
4 Where a little baby lay, 

Showering down its heavenly brightness, 
Hung a star of glorious ray. 


There the shepherds came in wonder, 
And the wise men from afar 
Brought their gifts of gold and jewels, 
To the baby ‘neath the star. 


Did the shepherds know the mission 
5 Of that helpless baby-thing ? 

Could they catch the joyful message 

That the angels bright did sing? 


Could the wise men in their homage 
Know they hailed a royal birth? 

. That the little Babe of Bethlehem 
Was the king of all the earth? 


a, Christ the King and Christ the Brother 
Lived in him that Christmas day ; 

And the Love of God stole earthward, 
Tn the star’s broad, shining ray. 

[Retires to left.| 


CHILD WITH Cross, 
Accompanied by the first speaker. 


So the little Christ grew a man of might, 

Tn the beautiful Long Ago ; 

And he carved a path of the Truth and Right, 
Where the feet of man might go. 


And the heart of man looked up to him, 
For he drove earth’s fears away ; 

Her sorrowing ones forgot to weep, 

In the light of that new day. 


The worm, long prisoned in his dark cocoon, 

Feels thrills of crowing might, and seeks the light 
Of Easter noon. 

No more a worm, but gay in joyous dye; 

On quivering wing a bright and happy thing, — 


A butterfly. 


Christ’s love hath burst the tomb of Death and 
night ; 
It lives and sings, and Hope is Love’s strong 
wings, 


Its pinions bright. 


Ah! the Man-Christ loved the world full well, 


He knew not gain nor loss ; 
And he draws the heart of man to- -day, 
Still upward through his cross. 


He died that we the Truth might know, 
And follow in its track ; 

Love serves, nor ever counts the cost, 
And Love will ne’er turn back. 


CHILD wiTH BUTTERFLY AND CHRYSALIS. 
What is the lesson of this Easter hour ? 
The bluebirds sing on trembling, azure wing, 
Up springs the flower. 


Chime, Easter bell, the burden of your song, 
Love reigns o’er Death! Arise, ye flower breath, 
The joy prolong! 


[Flowers resume places around the bell, and sing closing 
verse of carol. | 


Easter bells are sweetly chiming! 
Take their lesson, O my heart ! 

In the joy of risen Nature, 

Find a nobler, sweeter part. 
“Love is king!” I hear them say ; 
“ Christ the Lord arose this day! ”’ 
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MORNING HYMN. 


BY CARO A. DUGAN. 


Dear Lord, this sweet new day is thine, 
A gift from heaven above; 

IIelp me to see in every hour 
Thy wisdom and Thy love. 


If sunshine floods the waiting earth, 
Its glory may I see; 

If stormy wind and rain are sent, 
Still praises sing to Thee. 


Each day is good, — the best for us, 
Or it would never dawn ; 

And I would thank Thee for the gift, 
And ask Thy help at morn, 


That daily, like Thy wind and sun, 
Thy word I may fulfil, 

With faithful service, glad of heart, 
And swift to do Thy will. 


A CHILD'S PRAYER. 
BY. Meads. ©: 


I aM tired and sleepy, 
And go to my rest; - 
God guards little children, 
And birds in the nest. 


For when they are sleeping, 
If dangers alarm, 

God sends the good mother 
To keep them from harm. 


And when they are rested, 

The bright hues of dawn 
Are sent from God als», 

To wish them ** Good morn.” 


O Father in heaven, 
Look down from above, 

And send me thy blessing, 
A heart full of love! 


Ceachers’ Department. 


Tue Channing Hall Talk, given on February 15, 
by Rev. T. R. Slicer, was on “Jesus’ Doctrine of 
Prayer” (Luke xi, 1-18). 

Mr. Slicer spoke of the misconception of Christ’s 
meaning, so prevalent, which saw in this parable 
of the friend seeking bread, which was given him 
because of his importunity, a reason for “storming 
Heaven” by prayer. On the contrary, it would 
seem that Jesus’ mission was to contradict this idea, 
so frequent are his rebukes to those who continually 
repeat the name of the Father, classing them with 
the heathen in their vain repetitions. This inter- 
pretation of the story is a fine example of the con- 
duct of a beggar, but not that of a child of God. 
We are infinitely removed from Him by setting in 
train a line of agencies to reach God. On the con- 
trary, Jesus assures us, “ Ask, and it shall be given 
you,” etc.; for if the mean man, who will not give 
save to escape importunity which wearies him, will 
give something, how much more generously will the 
Infinite Father respond! We get an argument by 
contrast, rather than comparison, in this Lesson. 

Another light thrown upon this question of prayer 
as a material agency for one’s benefit comes from 
the fact that the Greek word here incorrectly trans- 
lated “ importunity ” really means shamelessness or 
effrontery. Although this word is retained in the 
Revised Version of the New Testament, it is ad- 
mitted to be incorrect. 

The true doctrine of Jesus concerning prayer is 
embodied in the thirteenth verse, in the giving of 
the Holy Spirit by the Father to all them that ask 
Him. Prayer is the engine which the man puts into 
force to draw his soul on to the right track. We 


must put ourselves into that frame of mind by com- 
munion with the Father, so that we may know the 
answer to our prayer when it comes. Prayer works 
a good deal more on the ground than overhead. It 
is subjective. Mr, Hale has said that a man who 
prays “puts his hands into the hands of the Divine 
Ally.’ Saint James says, “The effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” ‘There 
should be no comma after “ effectual.” Wycliffe’s 
Version of the Bible gives this: “The prayer of a 
righteous man that worketh its way out availeth 
much.” There is a difference between “ fervent” 
and “effectual fervent.’ The latter implies accom- 
plishment of its aim. It does not wait to have the 
coals of spiritual kindling brought; it takes them 
itself, and sits by the warmth of its own fire. 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


Tur February meeting of the Union was held on 
the 17th inst., at the Second Church, with a large 
attendance, Rev. Edward Everett Hale speaking on 
the topic, “ Young Men: How can we Promote and 
Retain their Interest in the Sunday-school?” Mr. 
Hale’s address was filled with admirable suggestions 
of lines of work to be follewed out by the older 
boys in a Sunday-school, believing that they must 
be given something Manlike and worthy of a man’s 
power to do if we wish, to retain their interest and 
Sunday-school connection. Classes for the study 
of natural science, politics, duties of citizens, with 
societies for the achievement of practical charitable 
and philanthropic work, were powerful factors in 
this question. Many interesting incidents concern- 
ing the growth and success of clubs organized and 
carried on by boys were narrated by Mr. Hale; 
that of the outgrowth of a large free public library 
in Freeport, Ill., from the clubbing together, at the 
request of their Sunday-school teacher, of the few 
volumes owned by ten restless and somewhat trouble- 
some boys, into a joint library, was one of the most 
notable of the various schemes which Mr. Hale 
narrated, and in which he had evidently been the 
Deus ex machina. 

Mr. R. C. Humphreys outlined his methods of 
dealing with young men from twenty to twenty-five 
years of age, and in speaking of the topics of the 
day often discussed at such times, took this oppor- 
tunity to draw the attention of other teachers to 
the need of warning young men against the evils of 
social clubs, which he believed to be steadily under- 
mining the moral, mental, and physical strength of 
the young men of to-day. Rev. Brooke Herford 
spoke briefly on the value of drawing young men 
into the church, and Rev. Eber Butler gave an ac- 
count of the young people’s class in the Revere 
Church, which was known as the Tuckerman 
Union. 

Rey. John Tunis summed up the real difficulty of 
the situation by a happy phrasing which termed the 
attitude of a boy’s mind at sixteen years of age as 
that of extreme ‘‘spiritual recoil.” Their relations 
at home, their intercourse with other boys, their 
behavior in the society of girls, all are examples of 
this shyness and self-consciousness. Those boys 
who remain in the Sunday-school are those larger- 
minded boys, with finer instincts and greater natures, 
who have enough left after the exhaust of this 
spiritual recoil to carry them through and on. 

A committee, consisting of Mr. R. C. Metcalf, 
Mr. E. T. Horne, Rev. H. G. Spaulding, Mrs. G. D. 
Patten, Mrs. C. H. Colburn, Mrs. E. M. Everett, 
and Rey. E. A. Horton, was appointed to take steps 
towards making possible the use of a graded system 
in all our Suuday-schools. 


For the benefit of those superintendents who 
contemplate some such organization in their own 
schools, we give the Constitution of the Tucker- 
man Union, mentioned above. The “ Original 
Members” were the young men and women of the 
two oldest classes in the school, the teachers of 
the same being the only honorary members. The 
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Union is managed entirely by the members, a is 
so far a success. — Ep, : 


CoNSTITUTION OF THE T'UCKERMAN UNION. 


The “Tuckerman Union” 
Tuckerman Sunday-school. 
Aims. (1) By familiar conversation to discuss — 
topics of interest, religious and secular. - (2) Social _ 
intercourse. (3) To help the Sunday-school. 
Meetings. On Sunday, at twelve o’clock, in the a 
church, from October 1 to June 1. 
Officers. President, Vice-President, Secretary, and — 
a Membership Committee of three persons. 
Members. The “ Original Members,” and other 
persons recommended by the Membership Com- — 
mittee and voted in. Three negative votes will 
refuse admission. 
Socials. Receptions by invitation of the Hono- 
rary Members on the first Monday evening of each 
month, hour and place at convenience of the Union. 


is a branch of the 


THERE are many devices now-a-days for making 
boys and girls good. Only the other day we were 
looking over a Scotch paper, — “ ‘The People’s Jour- 
nal,” — which we see has a “ Sunbeam Club ”’ for its 
youthful readers. The rules of this brightly-named 
institution are as follows : — 

1. “The general object of the Sunbeam Club 
shall be to promote among young people the love 
of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. 

2. “Tt will seek to carry out this object by en- 
couraging, (a) the study of Nature by the obser- 
vation, collection, and exchange of natural objects 
and facts; (b) the protection and kindly treatment 
of animals, — and especially of birds; (c) the avoid- 
ance of all bad habits, such as swearing, smok- 
ing, gambling, and drinking; (d) the doing of 
helpful work for others, Bo be for the poor 
and suffering. 

38. “ All young people are invited to join by send- 
ing their name, age, and address to the office, which 
will be understood to include assent to the following 
declaration : — 

“Thereby agree to become a member of the Sun- 
beam Club, and will do my best to keep its rules 
and help on its work.” 

These are about the best rules we have seen, and 
we hope every Sunday-school is already a “ Sunbeam 
Club,” and perhaps something more. — Selected. 


FOR EASTER. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-School Society does 
not publish any new Easter Service this year, 
but the Services of 1884 and 1885 have been 
reprinted, and those of 1887, 1888, and 1889 can 
still be furnished to schools desiring them. For — 
sample copies send to the Unitarian Sunday- — 
School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. é 

Schools desiring something different would do — 
well to examine Miss Brown’s Easter Exercise 
printed in this paper, and that arranged by Miss 
Cobb in No. 138. Miss Brown’s Exercise is also 
published on a separate sheet, and copies can be 
obtained at the rate of twenty-five cents a dozen; — 
single copies, three cents. Other Easter Exer-— 
cises, as well as poems and hymns for recitation, 
will be found in back numbers of Every OTHER — 
SuNDAY. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY, 


The uniform subscription price of Every OruEr- 
Sunpay is forty cenis a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday: -schools- y 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 
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